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Gi : | FOR GOOD WILL 


To your guest—and to you—a good cup of Coffee often 
means the success of the meal. Trust the experience of our 
sixty-three years’ blending 
and roasting coffees styled 
to the needs of those who 
serve the public. Sexton 
Coffees are dependably 
uniform, always roasted, 
packed and shipped fresh 
daily. Every cup you serve 
adds to your good will. 
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Until recently man ate or went hungry, lived 
or died, dependent upon his success in hitting 
a moving, living target with an arrow. Our an- 
cestors, for thousands upon thousands of years 
were hunters. And, over the years, they put 
more meat on the table with the bow and ar- 
row than with all other weapons combined. 

Today, watch any non-archer, so-called, pick 
up a bow. Automatically he raises it and pulls 
the bowstring toward him—in very nearly cor- 
rect archery form. The appeal of archery is 
universal because it is bedded deep in the in- 
stincts of us all. It would be strange if this were 
not so, for virtually every race on the face of the 
globe has relied on the bow and arrow for its 

survival. | 

In America our interest in arch- 
\ ery means that we have now be- 
come civilized enough to take up 
as a sport what a few centuries 
/ ago was a serious business. But 
whatever the cause, and whatever 
the instinct, archery is booming. 
In many recreational organiza- 
tions, factories, colleges, and camps archery has 
quietly become the most popular participation 
sport! 

Archery is neither the easiest 
nor the most difficult of sports. 
The beginner is gratified by a 
feeling of accomplishment the 
first day; the expert finds his ap- 
plication rewarded. Archery tack- 
le is inexpensive, and no elabo- 
rate installation is needed for an archery range. 
There is a Ben Pearson dealer near you who can 
supply both information and tackle. 

We publish an illustrated article ‘‘How fo 
Shoot with Bow and Arrow’’ which makes every 
reader at least feel like an expert. Many arch- 
ers have learned to shoot with little more help 
than this booklet provides. If you have an arch- 
ery group organized or planned, we will gladly 
send you one copy for each member. Ben 
Pearson Company, Pine Bluff, Arkansas. 
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Camping in the Next Decade 


T IS NOT NECESSARY to gO 

into a “erystal-gazing”’ act to 

discuss such an ambitious 
lopic as a prospectus for camping 
in the next decade. At the close 
of this summer of 1946, we ought 
lo be in a ready mood to consider 
What moves in camping are desir- 
able and reasonably possible in 
the decade ahead. Perhaps we 
should not even say “reasonably 
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Courtesy Camp Tyrone of the Flint, Michigan, YWCA 


By Hedley S. Dimeack 


possible’ because no more should 
we be frightened by the old buga- 
boo, “Is it practical?” We all 
recognize that we must do many 
things now that were impossible 
yesterday. 

Our prospectus or charter for 
the next decade may be formu- 
lated roughly by taking into ac- 
count three sets of factors. First, 
an examination of where camping 





was in 1941 at the outbreak of the 
war. Secondly, an appraisal of 
where we are now—that is, of 
what has happened in camping 
during the war years. This will 
involve making an inventory of 
our gains and losses. Finally, an 
examination or analysis of the 
wider social setting or climate as 
it affects or should affect the de- 
velopment of camping. 











If we swing our historic tele- 
scope over the half century of 
camping in America, we can dis- 
cern three fairly distinct stages 
in its development. These we may 
dub the recreational stage, the 
educational stage and the socially 
oriented and responsible stage. 

Camping—Pre-1941 

In the beginning, camping was 
primarily recreational in its pur- 
pose and content. The emphasis 
was on rugged outdoor experi- 
ence, the recapturing of the pio- 
neer spirit and manner of life, 
the renewal by the city dweller 
of the liberating and refreshing 
contact with the resources of na- 
ture. Health and character and 
social adjustment were consid- 
ered important, of course, but 
these came, it was supposed, as 
inevitable concomitants of an ad- 
venturous experience in nature’s 
wonderland. 

Came the twenties—a postwar 
period, we should note in passing 
—and the upsurge of interest in 
the social sciences, in psychology, 
mental hygiene, sociology, pro- 
gressive education and kindred 
areas. In this atmosphere the 
summer camp made a transition 
from the recreational to the edu- 
cational stage. The concept of 
health, character and personality 
by “‘contagion”’ evaporated in the 
bright light of new insights and 
new techniques for appraising the 
health, personality and character 
outcomes of camping. The sum- 
mer camp became deliberately 
educational in purpose, program 
method and leadership. This did 
not mean that it placed less vaiue 
on the primitive activities in a 
natural setting but chiefly that it 
recognized that there was no 
magic in this experience per se 


that exempted it from the laws or 


principles of health and person- 
ality development. 

Came the thirties with the de- 
pression and the rumbling march 
of fascism around the world. In 
the camping movement there 
came an accelerated development 
of social consciousness and a sense 
of social responsibility. This 
ascending sense of social respon- 
sibility took many forms, only 
three of which I can mention. 

First, there was a systematic 
and collective effort to formulate 
and apply standards in camping, 
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Courtesy Camp Manitowish of the Wisconsin YMCA 


A UNIQUE FUNCTION of camping, which should be maintained and 


increased, is the type of primitive living pictured. 


a sure sign that camping was com- 
ing of age socially. 

Second, the impetus to commu- 
nity planning for camping emer- 
ged in this period. Camping 
moved from the laissez-faire and 
individualistic efforts to coopera- 
tive planning among camping 
leaders and the social agencies of 
community and nation. 

Third, as fascism marched stri- 
dently through Europe and Asia, 
the ideal of democracy as a social 
as well as an educational concept 
took on a new and more urgent 
meaning. Concerted efforts were 
made to embody the basic ideals 
of democracy in the organization, 
administration and program 
methods of summer camps. 

Any accurate appraisal of the 
gains and losses in camping dur- 
ing the war years must await both 
more comprehensive information 
and the perspective that time a- 
lone can give. That the war ex- 
perience in camping testified to 
the persistence, ingenuity and 
adaptability of camp directors 
and leaders was amply demon- 
strated. 

In the absence of more com- 
plete information as to gains and 
losses during the war years that 
would be yielded by a compre- 
hensive study, I have sought the 
opinion of a dozen leaders in the 
camping movement* as to what 





*Miss Ramona Backus, Chicago; Miss Catherine 
Hammett, New York; Louis Blumenthal, San 
Francisco: Harvie J. Boorman, Chicago; Milo 
Henke. Atlanta; Wes Klusmann, New York; 
John Ledlie, New York; Ralph Roehm, New 
York; Julian Salomon, New York; Roy Soren- 
son, Chicago; Herbert Twining, Ann Arbor; Al 
Wyman, St. Louis. 


they think has happened to 
camps in these five years, and | 
shall present a brief summary of 
the judgments of the persons con- 
sulted. These can most appropri- 
ately be classified under the head- 
ings of Leadership, Program and 
Community Planning. The losses 
and gains will be combined in 
each case so as to yield a more 
integrated view. 

Leadership Gains and Losses 

In the area of leadership the 
losses seemed clearly to have out- 
weighed the gains, especially but 
not exclusively in boys’ camps. 
Standards of leadership were low- 
ered decidedly. Many camps re- 
sorted to the use of high school 
boys for counselors even though 
the standards generally approved 
have suggested two years of col- 
lege experience “as a minimum 
qualification. Some compensating 
or balancing factors, however, are 
to be seen. Some camps either 
used women as counselors for the 
first time or used more women in 
this capacity. Though they en- 
gaged them with a view to the 
emergency situation, they are now 
ready to adopt the continuation of 
women counselors especially for 
younger children as a permanent 
policy. There was some compel- 
sation also in the employment of 
more older staff people and in the 
recognition that if mature staff 
people, especially if married, are 
to be attracted to camping more 
adequate provision needs to be 
made both in salaries and in liv- 
ing facilities. Salary levels for 
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LOADING LOGS—a work project chosen by older boys and girls at Presby- 


terian summer camp; money earned went into swimming-pool fund. 


camp staff seemed definitely to 
have been raised, a development 
probably long overdue. 


Gains and Losses in Program 


My respondents reported a few 
notable gains in the program area 
but a balance on the side of loss 
was almost inevitable as a conse- 
quence of less competent leader- 
ship. The losses most frequently 
mentioned include the following: 

A weakening in group methods 
and leadership with more em- 
phasis on activity and less on the 
basic factors of group experience 
and group process. 

The tendency toward more 
regimentation as. stronger and 
more centralized controls were 
developed because of immature 
leadership. 

Less variety and creative ex- 
perience in program. 

Some tendency to go in for com- 
mando and other _ military- 
inspired activities, although this 
was probably short-lived. 

_ The kind of out-of-camp trips 
Involving cars was. eliminated 
(there were some. alternative 
equivalents developed however. ) 

Tle personal and social adjust- 
ment objectives of camping were 
affected adversely because of the 


man\ immature leaders who fre- 
quen'ly themselves were as much 
MNneed of guidance help as camp- 
ers « dinarily would be. 


St ndards in health and sanita- 
tion pparently lost ground with 


ash: tage of medical and nursing 
Pers nel. 
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Physical plans and facilities in 
some cases of necessity deteri- 
orated. 

Gains most frequently mention- 
ed as coming during the war 
years included such items as 
these: 

We learned that older boys can 
be attracted to the summer camp 
but they need a radically different 
experience than they receive as 
campers. 

Work experience in farming, 
forestry, etc., became an indis- 
pensable phase of some camps. 

There was less dependence 
upon “fancy equipment” and 
more on imagination and leader- 
ship skills. 

We made better use of re- 
sources and facilities at hand and 
developed more real camping 
with an emphasis on the primitive 
activities and on conservation and 
production. 

More social responsibility was 
awakened in campers through 
projects related to the community 
or national life. 

Some progress in inter-racial 
camping took place. 

Day camps in some communi- 
ties grew tremendously. 


There was a recognition and ac- 
ceptance by the public of the 
values of camping and of the 
larger place it should have in ed- 
ucation, the community and na- 
tional life. 


Community Planning 


The picture here is not clear. 
Some of the respondents indicated 


that there seemed to be less time 
and energy devoted to _ inter- 
agency planning for the whole 
community. Others felt that gains 
had been made. Budgets for 
camping from Community Chests 
were frequently increased and the 
leadership placed on a better fi- 
nancial basis. Government re- 
strictions also necessitated more 
cooperative planning among 
camps. A minority of respondents 
thought that camping agencies 
and directors had become preoc- 
cupied with their own problems 
with a resulting lack of unified 
and cooperative effort. 


Camping and the Social Climate 


To attempt anything like a so- 
cial diagnosis of our times is not 
possible here. It is possible, how- 
ever, to identify a few of the sal- 
ient factors in the social setting 
that are likely to affect profound- 
ly children and youth and, for 
that matter, all of us and which 
ought to be taken very definitely 
into account in any camp plan- 
ning for the future. The after- 
math of every war is character- 
ized by certain social conditions 
and developments. These, how- 
ever, have not necessarily been 
caused by the war but represent 
trends already in motion that may 
be accelerated or exaggerated by 
war and its aftermath. 

The mobility of population in 
the nation promises to persist in 
the coming years. 12 million 
men and women have been up- 
rooted from their home and com- 
munity setting, transplanted into 
the military environment and are 
now being retransplanted either 
in their former or other commu- 
nities. This widespread uproot- 
ing tends to make for disinte- 
grated homes with a loss in emo- 
tional security for the individual. 
Any increase in delinquency, van- 
dalism or similar behavior that 
we may observe in communities is 
partly, if not largely, a result of 
this individual and social disloca- 
tion. 

The letdown from the unity and 
cohesion in community and na- 
tion, characteristic of the war, is 
another important factor to be 
considered. It is true that much 
of the war unity was on the sur- 
face and that real differences and 
cleavages in our communities and 
in the nation existed. However, 
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with the end of the war and with 
the disillusionment, resentment 
and cynicism that now character- 
ize many people, rifts between 
economic, religious or racial 
groups, especially if we hit a de- 
pression level, may be of serious 
consequence. 

The plight of the older adol- 
escent in the present period is of 
particular concern to us. He is 
likely to be pushed out of the op- 
portunity for employment, cer- 
tainly at war levels of income, by 
the return of millions of veterans 
who rightly have priority for jobs. 
Likewise the pressure on colleges 
under the impact of veterans, 
again rightly with priorities, may 
also tend to leave older adoles- 
cents out on the proverbial limb. 

The rise of organized labor and 
its greatly extended participation 
in social welfare and recreational 
enterprises should also be taken 
into account. With the improved 
standards of living, labor now be- 
comes essentially a middle-class 
group with middle-class tastes 
and desires. 

One more factor is worth com- 
ment. During the war there has 
been a rapid extension of coedu- 
cational activities at the older 
adolescent or young people’s lev- 
el. There has also been a greater 
freedom than ever between the 
sexes. To expect that young 
people who have shared many ac- 
tivities together during the war 
years will now be ready to be 
cabinned, cribbed and confined by 
the pattern of segregated sex ac- 
tivities is likely expecting some- 
thing that is unlikely to happen. 

What does all this add up to 
and signify for camping in the 
years ahead? In a few broad 
strokes I would like to present 
several trunk lines or sectors on 
which camping should now ad- 
vance. A commission or planning 
group might well be appointed to 
work on each of these for a three- 
vear period. 

We must recover the ground 
lost and make further extensions 
on camp standards. The stand- 
ards as formulated in 1940 by the 
Workshop of the American 
Camping Association (Marks of 
Good Camping, published by As- 
sociation Press) should now be re- 
examined from stem to stern. It 
is possible, however, for each 
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camp immediately to review its 
own practices in program, health, 
safety, sanitation, administration 
and in selection, organization and 
supervision of staff. A large num- 
ber of counselors and other staff 
members always have been below 
the desired qualifications, have 
been inadequately trained, have 
been inadequately paid, have not 
been democratically organized, 
and have not been adequately 
supervised. With an expected ex- 
pansion in camping now, the need 
for well qualified and _ better 
trained camp directors and camp 
leaders will be substantially in- 
creased. 

Greater diversity and variety 
in camping experience should be 
encouraged. Until recently camp 
people have conceived of camping 
too much in standard or stereo- 
typed terms. There has been a 
tendency to think of camp as a 
definite place with a certain kind 
of site and equipment. We have 
now become forcefully aware of 
the fact that camping is not a 
place but a kind of experience 
which can happen in a great 
variety of places. Day camps 
represent but one of the needed 
developments. Travel groups 
within the country should be or- 
ganized by the thousands. Mo- 
bile and caravan camping, per- 
haps with surplus army equip- 
ment, would be one way to put 
camping “fon wheels” since as yet 
we cannot put it “fon wings.” 


A great expansion of camping 
under public auspices is surely in 
the cards. The spearhead thrust 


of this expansion of camping is 
the growing effort to integr: te 
camping as a part of educaticn. 
No development in camping 
should be more gratifying to those 
who have pioneered in this field 
than to see a camp experience 
thus recognized as an essential 
part of the development of every 
child in America. Another line of 
development is the expansion of 
camps under municipal auspices 
and a greater use of municipal, 
state and federal camp facilities. 


We need to consolidate and ex- 
tend the gains made during war- 
time in camp program. Several 
tasks need to be tackled here. 
We should restudy and reorgan- 
ize our approach to older youth. 
An appraisal of the wartime ex- 
perience with work as part of the 
program should be made. This 
has been one of the most conspic- 
uous and perhaps the most con- 
sequential wartime contribution 
to camping. Many leaders in the 
camping movement assert that 
the only justification for an older 
boy or girl to be in the summer 
camp for longer than a short va- 
cation period is that he or she 
may do some useful work. 


The emphasis on the unique 
functions of camping such as 
primitive living, the socialization 
of behavior away from parents, 
and the provision of program not 
available in the city should be 
maintained and increased. There 
is still altogether too much city 
activity transferred to the camp 
environment. More coeducational 
camps and more coeducational ac- 
tivities in camps for one sex seem 
surely to be indicated for adol- 
escents. 

We need to develop further and 
clarify the educational and pro- 
fessional aspects of camping. 
There needs to be a united impact 
on the public in terms of educa- 
tional purposes and functions of 
camping and in spite of the gains 
that have been made in securing 
a wider understanding of camp- 
ing as education, the stigma ol 
being “commercial” still lurks 
over our shoulders. We could 
escape from this connotation i 
our desire were strong enough. 
All that would be required would 
be for private camps to become 
incorporated as non-profit ager 
cies in the same manner as PI! 
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vate schools or any other educa- 
tional agency. 

We need to recognize finally 
the characteristics of the atomic 
age and what they imply for 
camping. I would like to tell a 
story that seems to me to pose 
the problem and to suggest the 
directions at least in which solu- 
tions are to be found. This is a 
story of a father who had a pes- 
tiferous six-year old son who was 
always asking questions just when 
the father wanted to settle down 
and read the evening newspaper. 
One night be brought home with 
him a complicated jig-saw puzzle 
of the world which he thought 
would keep the boy occupied for 
a good while. To his surprise in 
afew moments the boy said, “‘I’ve 
got it, Daddy, I’ve got it.’’ The 
father said, “‘Why, how did you 
do it so quickly ?’’ To which the 
boy replied, “‘You see, there was 
aman on the other side and when 
I put the man together, the world 
came out ail right.” 

The growing points in the revo- 
lution of attitudes and relation- 
ships that must now take place 
are to be found in more complete 
understanding and cooperation 
among the religions, among the 
races and among the nations of 
the world. The summer camp has 
made a_ promising beginning, 
especially in the development of 
better inter-religious and_ inter- 
racial understanding and relation- 
ships. These now should be sig- 
nificantly expanded. To _ these 
growing emphases should be add- 
ed the development of interna- 
tional understanding. This will 
come in many ways, in camps in 
America and by sending campers 
abroad but it must become a defi- 
nite and worthy objective of 
camping if these results are to be 
achieved. 

Camp leaders have demon- 
strated their ability to respond 
to the impelling forces of contem- 
porary life. They have fewer 
vested interests chaining them to 
the past than many institutions of 
the community. They could pio- 
heer again as they have in the 
Pas’ in discovering the meanings 
of ine atomic age and in embody- 
Ine these meanings quickly in the 
Practices of camping. 





Bas on an _ address given at the opening ses- 
S101, of the Conference of the New York Camp- 
ing sociation, Jan. 25, 1946. 
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Yardsticeck 
for 
Stati Members 


By Dudley Unhefer 


Deputy Regional Executive 


Boy Scouts of America, Memphis 


ANY OF US are planning 
for the year’s out-of-doors 
adventure for the youth 
in our communities. In doing so 
we propose to create life in the 
miniature, free of the fetters of 
adult complexities. If we make a 
proper accounting of our steward- 
ship, we will weave into our plans 
fitting opportunities for each 





camper to grow in his social -—" 


sponsibilities and in his personal 
stature. 


The out-of-doors is the one 
great inheritance available to all 
American youth. As he becomes 
at home in the open, he becomes 
responsive to his social obliga- 
tions, learns a measure of re- 
sourcefulness and gains a life-long 
source of recreation. 

However, the lofty purposes 
with which we endow our pro- 


gram come to naught if we, like 
the painter, gaze at the heighten- 
ing glory of the sunrise and fail 
to put brush to canvas. We can 
best capture the essence of our 
purpose by choosing and then 
training our staffs in the job to be 
done. 


End results, it would seem, are 
best guaranteed in choosing lead- 
ership that is well qualified—with 
native talent and ability. A staff 
member needs to be at ease and 
at home in the open and to have 
the vigorous and abundant health 
to enjoy it. Self discipline, tem- 
pered with a fine sense of humor, 
is a mark of leadership that, 
coupled with initiative, brings out 
enthusiastic response and initia- 
tive in others. The welfare of the 
campers should always be para- 
mount to a staff member. He must 
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DUDLEY UNKEFER, author of this 
article, addressing an attentive group 
of camping enthusiasts at a meeting 
of the Tri -State Section of the Amer- 
ican Camping Association, in Shelby 
Forest State Park, Lucy, Tennessee, 
April of this year. Mr. Unkefer, as 
Deputy Regional Executive of the 
Boy Scouts of America, is well qual- 
i e to discuss the subject of “What 
A Staff Member Needs to Know.” 


have the tact to deal with their 
problems and a sincere interest in 
their well-being. The degree of 
sincerity that he brings to the job 
will measure the confidence camp- 
ers have in him and will deter- 
mine, to a large extent, his suc- 
cess as a leader. 


The list of qualifications would 
be far from complete were we to 
omit that indelible mark of good 
character, moral stamina. In this 
virtue we find the “staying pow- 
er’ and the high devotion that 
dealing with plastic minds de- 
mands. Here, too, we find the 
stabilizing influence necessary to 
this changing world. 

Having followed a pattern of 
selection through proper inter- 
view processions, we need next to 
inform, guide and encourage each 
staff member. Fundamentally he 
needs to know ‘“‘what to do, how 
to do it and the purpose for doing 
~ 

Each member will need to un- 
derstand and have an acceptable 
attitude toward the purpose and 
tradition of the camp to which he 
is related. He will need basic in- 
formation on camping and speci- 
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fic information on the job he is to 
perform, with due regard for dif- 
ferences in experience and back- 
ground. Written job descriptions 
and a knowledge of rules and reg- 
ulations will serve as a guide and 
give him confidence. His relation- 
ship to the program of activities 
should be clearly defined as well 
as the personal relationship to his 
associates and the Camp Director. 

The routine relationships are 
secondary, however, to those 
which involve the leader as per- 
sonal guide and counselor to the 
campers with whom he comes in 
contact. Here the true stature of 
his leadership is measured. At 
this juncture, if he is to be a lead- 
er in the finer sense, he needs to 
have an understanding and a- 
wareness of the innate character- 
istics found in children. 

Children are curious creatures, 
constantly probing, wanting to 
know the how and the why, and 
are oft-times led into difficulties 
by their curiosity. This is partic- 
ularly so when they give vent to 
their urge to manipulate and to 
have a sensory contact with ob- 
jects about them. They are real- 
ists and are fired with a strong 
imagination. 

For instance, they do not eat 
their breakfast food because their 
mothers think it is good for them, 
but because their favorite radio 
hero tells them that it will build 
strength to fight cannibals with. 
Their natural desires include 
those of free expression and, 
coupled with this, the approba- 
tion of their fellow-campers and 
leaders. They normally seek es- 
cape from the commonplace. This 
is typified by the “first nighter’’ 
who asked his older, sophistacted 
comrade, ‘‘How shall we see to 
undress ?”’ and received the know- 
ing answer, “By the light of the 
Panther’s eyes.” 

Children are endowed with a 
high sense of rhythm which, un- 
fortunately, in later years is sub- 
limated, and they are happy when 
flexing their muscles or singing. 
They are born collectors. Empty 
a child’s pockets and such diverse 
articles as baby turtles and the 
key to the family car are likely to 
be found. Boys, particularly, are 
born traders. 


Creativeness is a trait which 
will bring hours of happiness to 


youngsters if properly fosterec 
and gives wide latitude for guid. 
ance into proper channels. 

The gregarious trait of human: 
expresses itself in the child in « 
desire for comradeship. In his 
day-by-day contacts he learns : 
social awareness in this campiny 
world away from the world. 

The staff member who has the 
ability to listen sympathetically 
will have an opportunity to join 
the circle of a child’s comrades. 
When he implements his leader- 
ship by being a doer, he inspires 
confidence. An imaginative, ad- 
venturous mind on the part of the 
staff member lends color to his 
leadership and creates enthusiasm 
for the camp’s program. This is 
the first step on the trail to high 
adventure. 

In our attempt to deal with the 
multitude of problems that con- 
front members of camp staffs 
from day to day in dealing with 
large groups of children, leader- 
ship must learn to improvise and, 
with good judgment, get the job 
done with the tools at hand. 

Finally, with the building of a 
well-integrated staff, each mem- 
ber should be expected to carry 
his own weight—make his contri- 
bution to the general morale of 
the camp. He will be instrumen- 
tal in establishing the mood which 
is contagious and readily imitated 
by campers. 


Being “on the staff’ is a job, 
not a vacation. The staff-member 
should willingly carry his just 
share of the responsibility, do a 
given job, go the “‘second mile.” 

High on the list of desirable 
virtues of a staff member is loy- 
alty. This includes loyalty to his 
associates, the Director, and, a- 
bove all, the welfare of the camp. 

The staff member who makes 
the most lasting imprint on the 
lives of campers is the one whose 
leadership is subtle, never bossy. 
His personal conduct, both at the 
camp and away from it, together 
with his cleanliness of his person 
and quarters, should be above re- 
proach. Staff members are “‘mark- 
ed from afar’ and should be ex- 
amples of the camp’s teachings. 
Cliques and special privileges, 
when evident to the campers, 
destroy morale; fairness and im- 
partiality, on the other hand, 
build social consciousness. 
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Effeetive Use of Films 





in Summer Camps 
By J. R. Bingham 


Director, YMCA Motion Picture Bureau 


ORE LEARNING in less 
time’? was the goal a- 
chieved by the armed 
forces and war industry, largely 
through the use of training and 
orientation films. In order to make 
this achievement possible, new 
techniques of film production and 
utilization were developed and 
applied on a huge scale under the 
stimulus and drive demanded by 
the war effort. Thus, a significant 
demonstration of the educational 
possibilities of films as aids to 
learning was made. 


Stimulated by wartime achieve- 
ments, formal and informal edu- 
cation leaders are beginning to 
apply the GI training methods to 
our normal educational processes. 
Documentary film producers, text- 
book publishers, magazine edit- 
ors, and major film companies are 
planning extensive production 
programs of curriculum films. A 
few producers are devoting their 
attention to sports, good manners 
and public affairs questions for 
which a definite need exists. 


Perhaps the richest opportunity 
for significant education of chil- 
dren and young people can be 
found in the summer camp. The 
curriculum of a well-run camp 
provides a rich experience in liv- 
ing. Most activities and relation- 
ships are of an informal nature and 
regimentation is at a minimum. 
What a change from the text- 
book-centered situation which is 
found in so many schools! Group 
living under sympathetic coun- 
selors and program leaders wears 
off the rough corners of self-cen- 
tered youngsters. They learn the 
importance of giving and taking. 
They develop new interests and 
ski'is to enrich and enhance per- 
Soll growth. 

| he camp environment, proper- 
ly exploited by wise teachers, 
Op: ns entirely new worlds to in- 
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quiring young minds. Audio- 
visual methods in camp provide a 
natural method of reinforcing the 
lessons to be learned. Animal life 
—hbirds, frogs, snakes, butterflies, 
ants, fish—can be seen and stud- 
ied at first hand. The sounds of 
nature can be heard day and 
night, and the beauty of nature 
can be observed with keen inter- 
est. “‘Learning by doing’’ is the 
natural and normal way in camp. 

It is sad, though true, to relate 
that many summer camps are 
merely country day-schools trans- 
ferred to the shore of a mountain 
lake with all the paraphernalia of 
civilization. Included in the equip- 
ment is often a motion-picture 
projector. In too many camps this 
projector is used to duplicate the 
neighborhood theater with its en- 
tertainment movies in the rural 
setting. Perhaps such programs 
are occasionally justified by rainy- 
day activities or to take the place 
of an outdoor evening campfire 
session. 


But taking a cue from what has 
been gleaned in wartime about 
the learning potential of audio- 
visual methods, perhaps a former 
camp director might suggest a 
few ways in which motion pic- 
tures might enrich the camp pro- 
gram. 

Training and Orienting Staff 


One of the greatest problems 
facing camp directors is that of 
training a staff of counselors and 
activity leaders for their eight or 
nine weeks’ assignment in camp. 
This process usually begins in the 
late winter or early spring after 
the recruiting task has been com- 
pleted. Weekly sessions in the 
city, lasting several weeks dur- 
ing the spring months, is a meth- 
od used by some directors. Others 
depend upon a four or five day 
period just preceding the opening 
of camp to do the major training 





J. R. BINGHAM, is Director of the 
YMCA Motion Picture Bureau. For 
20: years, after receiving his M.A. De- 
gree in Education from Columbia he 
served with the New York City and 
Brooklyn YMCAs as Boys’ Work Sec- 
retary and Director of Camping and 
Young Men’s program. From 194] 
to 1944 Mr. Bingham was National 
Program Director of the Army-Navy 
YMCA-USO. Since February, 1944, 
he has served as Secretary for Visual 
Education Services, National Council 
of YMCAs and Director of the YMCA 


Motion Picture Bureau. 


and orientation job. Usually lec- 
ture, demonstration and discus- 
sion methods are employed. 


As a supplement to these tradi- 
tional methods, excellent films are 
available which may be used for 
indoctrination in sound principles 
and methods of education, for the 
development of right attitudes 
and for the teaching of skills. 


For use as a basis for discus- 
sion of educational philosophy 
and methods the following might 
be very worthwhile: 


“Youth in Camps’”— March 
of Time film, 2 reels. Shows the 
decentralized and informal or- 
ganization and program of the 
Life Camps. 

“Children of the City’ — 3 
reels, produced by the National 
Film Board of Canada. This 
Subject presents three case 
studies in delinquency and the 
constructive methods of treat- 
ment used in a large city in 
Scotland. The importance of 
understanding the causes of un- 
social behavior is well illus- 
trated and the film is of great 
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value to all who work with 

young people. 

Selected films such as those 
listed in the accompanying box 
may be used in training and orien- 
tation sessions with staff mem- 
bers, and for the teaching of spe- 
cific skills by counselors. Many of 
these also may be helpfully used 
as teaching aids by activity lead- 
ers along with demonstrations to 
reinforce verbal methods. 

In addition to these subjects, 
selected religious films, whole- 
some entertainment films, travel- 
ogues, sports films, and others 
may add variety to the evening 
and rainy day activities. 

For older campers and junior 
counselors certain films might be 
used as a basis for discussion. For 
example, “The World We Want 
to Live In,” “The Negro Soldier,” 
and others, as a basis for discus- 
sing inter-racial and inter-cultural 
relationships; or “You and Your 
Friends,” “You and Your Fam- 
ily,” ““You and Your Health,” and 
“You and Your Personality” 
might be used for the discussion 
of personal problems. 

There is a wide variety of doc- 
umentary films dealing with geog- 
raphy, various industries and the 
life and culture of other lands and 
peoples. Films, better than any 
other medium, can bring the 
world before our eyes in a realis- 
tic sense. Through what we see 
and hear on the screen, we find 
an opportunity better to know 
and understand our friends in far- 
distant lands. To broaden the so- 
cial and cultural horizons of sum- 
mer campers, a series of selected 
films on other lands and peoples 
may well be integrated into camp 
programs. No doubt, some of our 
counselors will be former Gls who 
have actually seen these countries 
and will be able to take the initi- 
ative in leading a program of in- 
ternational education. 

It is important to realize that 
the camp curriculum should not 
duplicate the classroom. Life and 
activities at camp should be in- 
digenous to the out-of-doors en- 
vironment. Therefore, films and 
other audio-visual aids must be 
selected to do a particular job in 
relation to the normal activities 
of camp life and not merely as 
“rainy day’”’ fillers-in. 

Even in schools the general 
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Health and Safety 
Disney Health Films 
Body Defenses Against 
Disease 

Defense Against Invasion 
Foods and Nutrition 
Kids Must Eat 
More Life in Living (Milk) 
Passport to Health 
Something You Didn’t Eat 
Water, Friend or Enemy 
Winged Scourge 

Alcohol Education 
It’s the Brain That Counts 
That Boy Joe 

Forestry 
Forests Forever 
Operation of a Forest 

Nursery 

The Forest Ranger 
Trees and Homes (Color) 
Trees and Men 

Athletics 
Axemanship 





List of Suggested Films 


Elementary Tactics of 
Lifesaving 

Jumps and Pole Vault 

Learn to Swim 

Making a Pack Basket 

Play Volleyball 

Scout Methods of Water- 
front Safety 

Tumbling for Physical Fit- 
ness 

Underwater Champs 


Nature Lore 


A Fish is Born 

Animal Cunning 

City of Wax (Bees) 

Life of the Ant 

Nature’s Songsters 

Realm of the Wild (Ani- 
mals and Birds) 

Reproduction Among 
Mammals 

Song Birds of the North 
Woods 











practice persists to “show a film’’ 
and not to “‘use a film as a teach- 
ing aid.’”’ We need practice in 
good utilization to determine the 
value and effectiveness of these 
aids and methods new to the sum- 
mer-camp situation. 

For a beginning, camp directors 
might well introduce their staffs 
to the use of films in the training 
sessions. This should acquaint 
staff members with the possibil- 
ities of their use in connection 
with activity program at camp. 

As an example, “Youth in 
Camps” should be helpful in stim- 
ulating discussion around such 
questions as “What is the pur- 
pose of a summer camp?” and 
“How can it best be achieved ?”’ 
The use of “Children of the City” 
should create an understanding of 
individual and group behavior 
and lead to a helpful discussion of 
counselor relationship with camp- 
ers. 

As incentive films and _ for 
teaching purposes, both “‘Learn to 
Swim’? and “Elementary Tactics 
of Lifesaving’”’ might be used in 
the first few days of camp, per- 
haps in the evening, with demon- 
strations by the waterfront staff 
and followed by questions and 
discussion. Motivation is highly 
important. with swimming begin- 
ners and also with potential life- 
saving candidates. Films on the 


song birds of the environs of the 
camp should stimulate interest in 
learning more about their songs, 
habitat and characteristics. The 
same goes for other forms of ani- 
mal life. 

Program supervisors’ should 
consider with each activity leader 
the: available films and other aids 
which might be used, first for 
motivation and as interest stimu- 
lators and, second, for teaching 
purposes. All films referred to in 
this article are available either 
free or at’small rental from the 
YMCA Motion Picture Bureau. 
A catalog of selected motion pic- 
tures may be had on request. 

The staff of the YMCA Motion 
Picture Bureau will be pleased to 
cooperate in the selection of suit- 
able films for specific uses in 
Summer camps. We shall wel- 
come reports of experimentation 
with these aids as a basis for 
wiser selection and use of films 
during the coming years. It 1s 
recognized that many new films 
need be made, especially for camp 
use. It is altogether possible that 
with the more experienced lead- 
ership now available some of our 
camps themselves may produce 
films of such a quality that they 
will be of value in meeting these 
needs. 





—_——---- 


Additional copies of this article may be obi ined 
from the YMCA Motion Picture Bureau. 
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Health Hints tor 


Successful Camping 


By Dorathy £. Hankinson, R. N. 


Supervisor of Health, Ontario Farm Service Force 


ARTICIPATION, rather 

than dictation, is the secret 

of camp health, for young 
people who understand problems 
are far more ready to share re- 
sponsibility than those who work 
under orders. To focus attention 
on some of the common causes of 
camp ‘“headaches,’’ from the 
point of view of both staff and 
campers, a sad saga of Ten 
Freshie Campers was prepared to 
catch their interest: 


The Why, What, and How be- 


hind these 10 is then much easier 


to explain, and the campers take 
upon themselves far more readily 
the responsibility of carrying on 
so that as experience comes, they 
can prove that “It ain’t necessar- 
ily so.” In fact, used as a bulletin 
board news item at opening ses- 
sion, a companion-piece depicting 
the success story of 10 seasoned 
campers can be made an interest- 
ing program activity. 


Under the heading, “‘Protection 
is Prevention,” the 10 hazards 
are lined up as follows: 


Sunburn—Freshie One 


Summer means suntan, and, of 
course, everyone wants one with- 
out delay. Sunshine is wonderful ; 
it does improve health, and is a 
tonic to our minds as well as to 
our bodies. It does something nice 
for our dispositions too, but... 

“Old Sol” must be taken gradu- 





TEN FRESHIE CAMPERS 





“\ * i 
“ ~ Pad 
we a2 a 
Ten "freshie" campers pe al = 
With skins so fair and fine, Fe ao 
One stayed in the sizzlim; sun,- LK 
And then there were nine. _— 





Eight happy campers 


Sharing hut eleven, cm 4 


One went and caught a cold,-- AK 
And then there were seven. —~ 


Seven thoughtless campers 

On wet grass and sticks, 

One walked on the ivy plant,-- 
And then there were six. 


h\s=» 


Six © un-tanned campers 

Lear: ing how to dive, 

One » nt swimming by herself,-- 
Then shere were five. cael 
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Nine barefoot campers 

Working hard and late, 

One stepped on a rusty nail,-- 
And then there were eight. 


Four hungry campers 


Eating heartily 





One went swimming right away,-- 
Then there were three. 





Five dusty campers 

On the washroom floor, 

One contracted athlete's fou:,— 
And then there were four. 





Three careless campers 
O'erbalanced their canoe, 
One couldn't swim so. well,— 
Then there were two. 


Two thirsty campers 


Out working in the sun, 
One drank untested water,-=- 
Then there was one. 


C 
2 
Mie 


One little camper 

So busy having fun, 
Overcome with fatigue, -—- 
Then there was none. 
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ually. A sunburn is a real burn, 
just as real as though you were 
burned on a hot stove or by a 
flame. It is extremely painful. It 
scars the skin, making it rough 
and unattractive. 


You want a lovely, golden 
brown suntan? Then, take a little 
patience wrapped up in common 
sense. That goes for boys as well 
as girls. It takes two weeks to 
suntan safely. Make your first 
exposure brief—10 minutes in the 
morning and 10 minutes in the 
afternoon. The second day 15 
minutes, and so on—increasing by 
degrees. 


Cuts and Wounds—Freshie Two 


Campers who play in the coun- 
try or by the lake may make a 
misstep. Open cuts or wounds are 
easily cleaned, but beware of the 
punctured type that a nail, wire 
or sharp stone makes. The open- 
ing is small, but it goes down deep 
and cannot be cleaned like an 
open cut. The nurse must see it 
early—the doctor decides what to 
do. He may recommend a dose of 
anti-tetanus serum. If so, always 
tell the doctor if you have re- 
ceived this serum before. 


Colds—Freshie Three 


We all know that colds are 
caused by germs and are com- 
municated from person to person 
when they cough or sneeze these 
germs into the air. To be on the 
safe side, keep away from people 
who have colds. Keep your hands 
away from your nose and mouth, 
and wash your hands frequently. 


Be particular with your hand- 
kerchief and Kleenex. Don’t 
leave them scattered around camp 
but put into paper bags and then 
burn. Since chilling is a factor in 
catching colds, remember, with 
the change of weather, to wear 
suitable clothing. Drink plenty of 
water. Drink pasteurized milk. 
Eat a well-balanced diet. Remem- 
ber your daily elimination. And 
sleep eight hours. All these in- 
crease resistance to colds. How 
about trying it out? 


Poison Ivy—Freshie Four 


Poison ivy is a winner, if you 
don’t look out! It climbs sturdily, 
grows humbly in waste places, 
sticks its head up in rich wood- 
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lands, and makes a carpet for you 
near the bathing beach. Any part 
you may touch contains poisonous 
properties: leaves, flower, fruit, 
bark or roots. 


If you think you have walked 
through poison ivy, or sat on the 
grass touching it with your sweat- 
er or socks, particularly after the 
rain or when you have perspired, 
be sure to wash whatever you 
were wearing. Even the hem of a 
skirt, when moist, may carry the 
poison, and continue to carry it 
each time it is worn or touched, 
until it is washed. Watch where 
you sit or lie after bathing. Be- 
ware—leaves three. 


The rash is intensely irritating. 
It forms little watery blisters 
which run into each other and 
scratching or touching will spread 
it. Your greatest friend is cheap 
laundry soap, which gets after the 
oily poison. Use this freely, then 
go to the first aid room and learn 
how to prevent it spreading. 


Swimming—Freshie Five 


NEVER SWIM ALONE. Take 
a “Buddy’’ when you swim. Bet- 
ter still—take two or three. If 
difficulties arise, one can help an- 
other. 


Athlete’s Foot—Freshie Six 


The fungi causing athlete’s 
foot like damp, dull places. They 
multiply and thrive in moisture; 
so dryness and sunshine combat 
and prevent it. Dry well between 
your toes. Wear dry, clean socks. 
Wear dry shoes. Don’t borrow 
shoes. 


If there are little cracks be- 
tween the toes, pay particular at- 
tention to them, for it is in the 
little cracks that athlete’s foot 





Good Idea! 


Poison Ivy 


REMOVAL OF POISON ivy 
and other poisonous plants is a 
constantiy recurring problem 
in most camps. Sometimes, it is 
impossible to get rid of all the 
ivy; in such instances stakes 
painted red and partially driv- 
en into the ground at danger 
points, will act as a silent 
warning against the hazard. 














will take hold. Use rubbing a’ :o- 
hol and boracic powder, or _ jo- 
rated talcum powder. 


Cramps—Freshie Seven 


Cramps are serious and a ¢:\m- 
mon cause of drowning. They are 
often the result of exercising jin 
the water too soon after a meal. 
Never take a chance — wait an 
hour before that swim. Opinions | 
on this differ, but in view of cir- 
cumstances such as temperature 
of water, amount of food intake, 
and physical condition of child, 
this margin of safety is advisable. 


Canoeing—Freshie Eight 
Canoeing may be a danger or a 


delight. Learn to swim and pad- q 


dle before you paddle your own 
canoe. 


Drinking Water—Freshie Nine 


Campers have been drinking 
city water, which is carefully 
chlorinated and made safe. It is 
dangerous to drink untested wa- 
ter. Learn how to make water 
safe for drinking, by chlorinating 
or by boiling. The common dip- 
per, or common cup, meant so 
kindly and used by all, carries 
many disagreeable ailments from 
person to person: typhoid, tuber- 
culosis, diarrhea, coids. Take 
your own cup. Keep it to your- 
self, for yourself. 


Fatigue—Freshie Ten 


Fatigue is a warning that rest 
and sleep are needed. It will ac- 
cumulate from day to day and 
from week to week. It under- 
mines your health and increases 
accidents, may cause many other 
minor aches and pains; loss of 
weight; loss of appetite; indiges 
tion. It makes you less able to 
resist the common cold, influenza 
and other ailments. You need 
regular hours of sleep. Catch up 
on yourself. Get eight hours’ 
sleep each night. 


Follow through and soon you'll 
see, 

That Freshies you’ll no longer 
be, 

But seasoned campers 
have learned 

That health and safety must be 


who 





earned. 
Abstracted from the booklet “Camp. Health” 
published by National Council YWCA of ' anaes 
Reprinted from Chicago Daily News June ', 194 
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November is the time to — 


Prepare that new folder or catalog for 1947, Use fresh action 
pictures. Consult your printer about an attractive layout, Give 
him ample time to do a good jobe A new letterhead may be needed too, 













child, 
isable, 






t Review with your camp committee or key counselors your 1946 
rora fd camp procedure, equipment needs, leadership, finances, etc., and 
i pad. g make such changes as will improve next season, 

rown | 












Plan to attend all of your section meetings and your regional 
ACA convention. Watch for announcements and dates of the latter, 














Nine 
“ Renew your membership in ACA and enroll members of your 
ofully staff or camp committee. You need it and it needs your participatione 
It i , , ' . 
] ning Write up your most interesting experience of the past 
vater season and send it to "Camping Magazine," 
atin 
dip. Check carefully your insurance needs--fire, windstorm, 
it so workmen's compensation, health and accident and public liability. 
Tries Be sure to include your equipment as well as your buildings. 
from 
iber- Get out your monthly newseletter to campers and parents. A 
‘ake "Report to Parents® on the past season would be greatly appreciated, 




















our- 

Make up your food list and get bids early. Then place your 
order so your supplier can secure and put aside your needs for 1947. 

rest Examine your state health department inspection report on your 

oa camp to see where you can improve your health and sanitary conditions. 

an 

ler- Check all your tools and power machinery, such as pumps, 

a refrigerator, motors, and have them repaired and sharpened. Then 

of place your order for new tools. 







Send a questionnaire to some of your most interested parents 
for their recommendations on how to make your camp more effective. 













Investigate building supplies, if you plan to build additions. 
You may have trees on your own property that can be sawed during 
the winter and cured for early spring building. 














Start building your staff. Invite your best counselors 
and help back and secure new personnel needed. 






Lewis C. Reimann; 
Camp Charlevoix, 
Ann Arbor, Miche 
















Let Them Camp Together 


New Trends in Community Camping for Children 


With and Without Physical Handicaps 


By Juanita Luck and Betty Huse, M.D. 


ROVIDING CAMPING for 

children who have physical 

handicaps is an important 
trend in the development of com- 
munity camping resources for 
children. In the past, for the most 
part, the physically handicapped 
child has been served in special 
or segregated camps under the 
sponsorship of public and private 
health and welfare agencies and 
organizations. Those physically 
handicapped children who are 
able to participate in regular 
camping programs with nonhan- 
dicapped children’ should_ be 
given an opportunity to do so. 
Such a plan offers a challenge for 
both camping and medical per- 
sonnel. 


Camp is primarily a _ recrea- 
tional experience with social, 
health and educational values. 
All children and youth need ex- 
perience through which they may 
have recognition, self-expression, 
spontaneous fun and group ac- 
ceptance, and a physically handi- 
capped child goes to camp for the 
same reasons as any other camp- 
er. 

A basic principle in providing 
services for children with physi- 
cal handicaps is to consider all 
aspects of the development of the 
individual child: the _ physical, 
emotional, mental and _ social. 
With this understanding, plan- 
ning for children with handicaps 
should focus on their total needs 
rather than on planning primarily 
for the differences which may be 
inherent because of such handi- 
caps. 


It is important to realize that 
the extent of a handicapping con- 
dition is often greater than meets 
the eye. A child may appear ab- 
solutely well and yet he may be 
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much more disabled than a child 
whose restriction is apparent as 
he attempts to move about in long 
leg braces. The handicapping 
conditions which do not show 
may require much more conscious 
consideration lest their full impli- 
cations be overlooked in planning 
a camp program. 


Children having the same type 
or similar handicaps cannot be 
considered alike in all aspects of 
their development. The meaning 
of the handicap is different for 
each child. Because of differences 
stemming from experience in 
family groups, in friendship 
groups and other areas, he may 
be expected to differ in attitudes, 
adjustment and _ adaptability. 
Therefore, opportunity for play, 
participation in group activities 
and informal relationships with 
understanding adult leaders can 
make a significant contribution to 
the social development of these 
children. These considerations are 
important as they will affect re- 
lationships of a child while he is 
in camp and to a large extent may 
determine whether he should go 
to camp. 


The decision as to whether a 
child with a physical handicap 
can or should participate in a 
regular camping program de- 
pends fundamentally on knowl- 
edge of the medical situation, in- 
cluding diagnosis, past history 
and treatment. It is clear, for ex- 
ample, that a child with a condi- 
tion requiring intensive medical 
treatment or bed rest should not 
be sent to a regular camp. It is 
clear also that a child who can- 
not move about or who is almost 
completely dependent on other 
persons for his personal needs in 
dressing and eating could not 


take part in the group life in a 
usual camping program. 


The examining camp physician, 
after consultation with other 
physicians under whom the child 
is currently being treated, as- 
sumes the responsibility for de- 
ciding whether a child can go to 
camp and the extent of his par- 
ticipation in camping activities. 


State crippled children’s agen- 
cies provide medical, nursing, 
medical-social and nutrition ser- 
vices and are resources in plan- 
ning camp programs for these 
children. The State agencies 
work with public and _ private 
agencies in local communities in 
relation to services to crippled 
children. Agencies and groups 
planning to include _ physically 
handicapped children in camp 
should be familiar with the health, 
and medical resources in their 
community such as local and 
State health departments, health 
sections of the council of social 
agencies, clinics and hospitals. 


Does the physically handicap- 
ped child want to go to camp? 
Much of the value of a camping 
experience begins when a child 
chooses this experience for him- 
self at a particular time in his de- 
velopment. It is more difficult for 
a child to establish an informal 
relationship with other children 
and adults on a voluntary basis 
when he has been placed in a 
camp without an opportunity of 
making this choice for himself. 
A handicapped child may need 
help in deciding whether he 
wishes to go to camp with nol: 
handicapped children, but the de- 
cision should be his own. Parents 
should consult with the camp di 
rector to acquaint themselves 
with the camp program in orde! 
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thit they may help to prepare the 
child to adjust more easily to the 
camp group. 

Some physically handicapped 
children, although they may want 
to go to camp may not benefit 
from the regular camp program. 
They may not have accepted their 
physical limitations in a way 
which would enable them to take 
part in camp activities in a group 
of nonhandicapped children. 
Others may not be sufficiently ma- 
ture to be able to function in a 
group situation. 

The camp director and staff 
share responsibility for each 
child in the camp and the non- 
handicapped child must be con- 
sidered as well as the handicap- 
ped child if the camp experience 
is to be a satisfying one for all. 
Some children cannot understand 
physical limitations which they do 
not have, and the way in which 
the nonhandicapped campers be- 
have toward a physically handi- 
capped child may greatly affect 
the kind of camp experience each 
will have. 


Camp staffs should receive spe- 
clal help in working with chil- 
dren with physical limitations. 
This can be done in the counselor 
training period and with consulta- 
tion during the camp period. 


Good standards in personnel, 
facilities, and program considered 
necessary for all children are es- 
sential for a camp attended by 
children with physical handicaps. 
In addition, particular attention 
must be given to certain protec- 
tive measures—for example, pro- 
lective measures against undue 
exposure or changes in tempera- 
ture. Inspection and licensing of 
camps by the State Department 
of Health or other State depart- 
ments may be required in some 
States. Sleeping arrangements, 
accessibility of toilet facilities and 
type of dining hall service must 
be planned in accordance with 
the physical condition of the 
children. Some children may 
heed special sleeping arrange- 
nents for their maximum protec- 
lon but may easily participate in 
all other regular groupings for 
eating and recreation. 


The director and camp staff 
shoul plan the total camp pro- 
stam with an understanding of 
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Courtesy Los Angeles Playground Department 


WHERE POSSIBLE, handicapped children should have an opportunity to 


enjoy waterfront activities as non-handicapped children do. 


the maximum possibilities as well 
as limitations of the children in 
camp. For some handicapped 
children the most benefit can be 
gained if they can be grouped for 
certain purposes, such as special 
instruction in swimming or water- 
front activities. Full participa- 
tion by all of the campers in such 
activities as arts and crafts, mu- 
sic, dramatics, nature lore, camp 
crafts and special events will ben- 
efit both groups. 


Going to camp is an experience 
which is closely related to a 
child’s relationships in his family, 
school or neighborhood groups. 
The camp group, like the commu- 
nity back home, depends on chil- 
dren and adults working together 
toward goals which they desire 
for their camp community. A 
camp experience can reveal sig- 
nificant and _ pertinent under- 
standing of a child’s interests and 
aptitudes. His parents, doctor, 
nurse, social worker and recrea- 
tion leader may want to know 
how he adjusted to his camp 
group, what new interests he may 
have developed and whether his 
physical condition changed dur- 
ing camp. The camp director has 
a responsibility for making avail- 
able selected material to other 
adults in the community who are 
working with the child. The 
camp physician should prepare a 
medical report which would be 
helpful to the clinic, health agen- 


cy, or individual physician. Such 
information may be made avail- 
able through conferences, joint 
agency consultations and care- 
fully prepared written reports. 


Spontaneous fun in informal 
groups at camp may be a begin- 
ning of the development of recre- 
ational interests for some chil- 
dren. Participation in community 
recreational programs could be a 
helpful next step. Camp leaders 
can interpret the recreational op- 
portunities which are available in 
such groups as Boy Scouts, Boys’ 
Clubs, Girl Scouts, YWCA, YM 
CA, Camp Fire Girls, public rec- 
reation departments, 4-H Clubs, 
and others. Individual campers 
may be helped in seeking infor- 
mation about neighborhood ac- 
tivities from public and private 
recreational agencies. Council of 
Social Agencies and recreation 
councils may be resources in help- 
ing these children find commu- 
nity recreational interests to sup- 
plement their camp experience. 
Organized camping at its best has 
permanent values for children. 


Camping and medical leaders 
are becoming increasingly inter- 
ested in the value of camping ex- 
perience for the physically handi- 
capped child. Any plan for camp- 
ing service in a community should 
consider their needs. 





Abstracted from The Child, Dec. 1945. 
Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau. 


U. S. 
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Important ACA dates and 
events on the calendar of your 
Executive Secretary have includ- 
ed an ACA Executive Committee 
Meeting, October 9 and 10. This 
is one of two meetings during the 
year to carry on the official busi- 
ness of the Association with the 
authority of the Board of Direc- 
tors in the interim between an- 
nual Board and Membership 
meetings. 


On October 11, 12 and 18 a 
workshop on program planning 
was held at the Chicago Outing 
Association Camp at Oconomo- 
woc, Wisc. This workshop, un- 
der the direction of the ACA Pro- 
gram Committee, Mr. A. Cooper 
Ballentine, chairman, is the first 
time ACA has sponsored an en- 
tire conference on program. For 
several years the ACA Executive 
and Program Committees have 
been aware of the potential 
values for all ACA members. The 
workshop was designed to include 
planning for the major subjects of 
the 1947 Regional Conventions as 
suggestions for Section program- 
ming and objectives. Those in at- 
tendance included the Program 
Chairmen of all ACA Sections, the 
Program Chairman of each of the 
six Regional Conventions, Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee 
of ACA, and all Chairmen of Na- 
tional ACA Regular and Special 
Committees. 


ACA Convention in 1947 


The ACA National Convention 
will be held on a regional basis, 
as voted by the Board of Direc- 
tors at the Boston Convention. 
The December issue of “Camping 
Magazine’”’ will carry a detailed 
announcement of plans. The 
grouping of Sections and the 
chosen regions are not to be 
thought of as permanent in any 
way. These Sections will cooper- 
ate in the following regions for 
1947 Regional Conventions only: 
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Across the ACA Desh 


By Thelma Patterson 


Executive Secretary 


Middle East — Jan. 31, Feb. 1 
and 2; at the Statler Hotel, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Sections: Allegheny, 
Central Ohio, Lake Erie, Ohio 
Valley and Pennsylvania. 

Southwest—Feb. 27, 28, March 
1; in Kansas City, Mo.; Sections: 
Louisiana, Missouri Valley, St. 
Louis, Southwest. 

Pacific — March 4, 5, 6 and 7; 
in Gearheart Hotel, Gearhart, 
Oregon; Sections: Arizona, 
Northern California, Oregon, San 
Diego County, San Joaquin Val- 
ley, Southern California, Wash- 
ington. 

Northeast — March 13, 14 and 
15; at Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York City; Sections: Central New 
York, New England, New Jersey, 
New York, Northeastern New 
York and Quebec. 

North Central — March 20, 21 
and 22, at LaSalle Hotel, Chicago; 
Sections: Central Illinois, Chi- 
cago, Colorado, Indiana, lowa, 
Michigan, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Wisconsin and Ontario. 

Southeast—Apr. 3, 4 and 5; at 
the Battery Park Hotel, Nash- 
ville, N.C.; Sections: National 
Capital, Southeastern, Tennessee 
Vailey and Tri-State. 


Religious Education Conference 


Sponsored by the International 
Council of Religious Education, 
Commission on Educational Pro- 
gram Division, a conference was 
held in Toledo, Ohio, on October 
4,5 and 6, in which ACA partici- 
pated. 

The Executive and Program 
Committee with Miss Elizabeth 
Brown, of the Youth Department, 
National Methodist Church staff, 
as Chairman, and Miss Ruth Eliz- 
abeth Murphy, Director of Vaca- 
tion Religious Education, Interna- 
tional Council of Religious Educa- 
tion, and many committee mem- 
bers planned an outstanding con- 
ference for national church lead- 
ers. 

Rev. Arthur O. Phinney, chair- 


man of the National Committee on 
Camping for the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church and Chairman of 
ACA Committee on Church Rela- 
tionships, worked with your Ex- 
ecutive Secretary as advisory 
members of the Program Plan- 
ning Committee and participated 
in the conference program. 

Other ACA leaders giving lead- 
ership in the conference include: 
Mr. Elmer Ott, ACA Vice-Presi- 
dent of National Camping Com- 
mission of the YMCA Association 
of Boys’ Work Secretaries and 
Regional YMCA Camping Direc- 
tor; Mr. Lewis C. Reimann, pri- 
vate camp owner and director and 
chairman of ACA Public Rela- 
tions Committee; Mr. Herbert 
Twining, private camp owner and 
director and active over a long 
period of time in ACA; Mrs. Ken- 
dall Bryan, Camp Advisor, Field 
Division, National Girl Scouts; 
Mr. Rodney Britten, Director of 


Camping, Northern Baptist Con- 
vention and member of ACA 
Church Relations Committee. 


Miss Brown and Miss Murphy are 
also members of this ACA Com- 
mittee. 


The committee working on 
plans expressed a deep conviction 
as to the timeliness of this meet- 
ing, with regard to the significant 
role of camping in the Christian 
Education program, as a part of 
the total camping movement In 
America. 


Conference in Washington 


A Conference on Prevention 
and Control of Juvenile Delin- 
quency has been called for Octo- 
ber 21, 22 and 23, in Washington, 
D.C. 


This Conference is called on the 
recommendation of the National 
Advisory Panel on Juvenile De- 
linquency Problems, as a collab- 
orative effort between the Depart 
ment of Justice, other F:deral 
agencies, State and local giverlh 
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mental organizations, and private 
welfare agencies. 


The Conference is a working 
conference and an action confer- 
ence. Working groups will devel- 
op reports, each constituting in 
effect, a “Guide for Immediate 
Action in the Community.” The 
participation is limited to two rep- 
resentatives from agencies of na- 
tional scope. 

The American Camping Associ- 
ation has been asked to partici- 
pate and the two representatives 
will be: Mr. Wes H. Klusmann, 
Member of ACA Board of Direc- 
tors; and your ACA Executive 
Secretary. 


ACA Annual Board Meeting 


This meeting will be held in 
conjunction with the Middle East 
Regional Convention of January 
31, February 1 and 2 at the Stat- 
ler Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 


The meeting of the Board of 
Directors will take the place of 
the Annual Meeting of the Associ- 
ation usually held at Convention. 
There will be no meeting of the 
entire membership (in one place) 
in 1947 due to the Convention 
plan of six Regional meetings. 

This makes the board meeting 
doubly important, as all of the an- 
nual Association business. will 
take place at this time, including 
the 1947 election of officers. The 
agenda for this meeting will come 
to Section presidents in ample 
time for recommendations to be 
discussed by members, so that ths 
Board representatives may bring 
ideas of the local groups and 
members on all matters. 

The Board of Directors is made 
up of ACA Officers, chairmen of 
National standing committees, the 
President of each ACA Section 
and one additional member elec- 
ted from each Section. 


Reprints Available 


Among reprints available from 
ACA are: 

“Leadership for Camping, Now 
and in the Post War World’— 
single copy 10c; $1.00 per dozen; 
82.75 for 50; $5.00 for 100. 

“Day Camping,” a reprint — 


-| Prices same as above. 


“Post War Camp Building,” a 
epriit—prices same as above. 
a C.mping Index”—Single copy 
dOC, 
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Resource Material 
In Camping 


Edited by Marjorie Cooper 
Cleveland Council, Camp Fire Girls 
Chairman, ACA Studies and Research Committee 


The Established Camp Book 
Published by the Girl Scouts 


National Organization, 155 
East 44th St., New York, 1946. 
306 pp., $2.00. 


While this book was prepared 
by the program division of the 
Girl Scouts, Inc., primarily as “‘a 
guide for Girl Scout camp direc- 
tors and established camp com- 
mittees,’’ it is a publication which 
could be used with practical bene- 
fit by anyone interested in camp- 
ing. This is especially true of 
agency volunteers and relatively 
inexperienced professional camp 
personnel. The chapters include 
‘Shall We Have a Camp ?”’ “Get- 
ting the Camp,” “Making the 
Plans,” “The Camp in Opera- 
tion,” and “‘After It’s Over.” 

Guides for camp layouts, com- 
plete information on organization, 
including some job analyses, not- 
ably an excellent one for the dieti- 
tian, lists of equipment, together 
with careful explanations as to 
advantages and disadvantages of 
various types are included. 


The material for volunteer 
camp committee members is espe- 
cially valuable, since there is not 
as much published in this field as 
in some other areas of camping. 
Careful study has been given to 
community relations, relations be- 
tween director and committee, re- 
sponsibilities of all included in the 
camp picture, and methods by 
which cooperation may be car- 
ried out efficiently. This is an ex- 
cellent and usable book. 


Fifty Cases for Camp Counselors 


By Roland W. Ure, Revised Edi- 
tion, 1946, Association Press, 
96 pp., 75c. 


This revised edition of a very 
usable book appears at an oppor- 
tune time, when people are study- 
ing more than ever before the im- 
plications of their jobs, and ways 
and means of improved accom- 
plishment in those jobs. Not only 
does this thoughtful book provide 


helpful material for the camp di- 
rector and unit head but it also 
contains most usable matter for 
group. discussion at counselor 
meetings. The very impersonality 
of its approach guarantees objec- 
tive discussion, and its selectivity 
and range of subjects covered af- 
ford a wide choice in topics. 


Although it is written about 
boys’ camps, it can be—and has 
been — used with fine results in 
girls’ camps as well. Early season 
problems, such as homesickness, 
getting started in camp activities, 
and cabin assignments; individual 
behavior problems; group _ be- 
havior problems; educational 
method problems, including use of 
records and forms, safety condi- 
tions, and others; and staff rela- 
tionship problems are handled in- 
terestingly, helpfully, and in a 
thought-provoking way. 


Handicrafts of the Southern High- 
lands 


By Allen H. Eaton, Department 
of Surveys; 1937; $3.00. 


This book deals with handi- 
crafts as a means toward self- 
expression and a richer experi- 
ence, stressing particularly the 
handicrafts of the southern high- 
lands both in pioneer and in mod- 
ern days. 


Part I includes mountain handi- 
crafts in pioneer days; Part II 
deals with the revival of handi- 
craft, spinning and weaving, cov- 
erlets and counterpanes, quilting 
and patchwork, native dyes and 
herbs, making baskets, whittling 
and carving in wood, dolls, toys 
and miniature furniture. Other 
parts of special interest to camp- 
ers are mountain music and hand- 
made instruments, pottery and 
the uses of clay. Part III includes 
a chapter on recreation through 
handicrafts. 

The book may be ordered 
through the Russel Sage Founda- 
tion, 130 East 22nd St., New York 
City, 10. 
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With the Sections 


The 
sponsoring a week-end study of 
camp folders and publicity No- 
vember 8 and 9 at “The Retreat,” 
W automa. 


Southern California 


Kenneth R. Zinn, president of 
the Southern California Section, 
announces that membership in his 
section has reached the largest in 
its history, and now numbers ap- 
proximately 167. A goal of 300 
is their aim. 

The first fali meeting of this 
section is scheduled for Saturday, 
November 16. It will be held in 
conjunction with the Health and 
Physical Education Section of 
Southern California. Mrs. Enid 
Case, Vice-President of the sec- 
tion, will be chairman for the day. 
A panel discussion is being ar- 
ranged; the subject scheduled to 
deal with “Health Standards and 
Practices in the Southern Cal- 
ifornia Camps.” As we go to 
press, the place for the meeting 
has not yet been announced. 


Wisconsin Meetings 


The Wisconsin Camping Asso- 
ciation held its board and section 
meeting in Milwaukee on Octo- 
ber 15. Among the speakers at 
the afternoon session were, Ray 
Bassett and Elmer Ott, who re- 
ported news of the ACA; A. Alice 
Drought, speaking on “Charting 
Our Course’’; Rev. George Pape, 
who discussed the ACA program 
planning workshop; Leila Adams, 
presenting a report on the present 
status of the study on minimum 
standards; and Frances Ash, who 
led a discussion of pertinent prob- 
lems and highlights of camping in 
1946. A vital topic, debated also 
during this session, regarded the 


question of registration and in- 
spection of summer camps (and 
of their erroneous classification 
with tourist camps.) 

The evening session was high- 
lighted by a message on “The 
News of Youth,” by Colonel T. R. 
Uthus, superintendent of the Wis- 
consin Boys’ School. This thought- 
provoking discourse presented a 
challenge particularly to those en- 
gaged in any phase of education. 


Winnebago District is 


Tri-State 

The regular Fall meeting of the 
Tri-State Section was held at Shel- 
by Forest State Park, Lucy, Ten- 
nessee on October 4 to 6. Details 
of its results were not yet avail- 
able at the time of this writing. 





Section Presidents 


Allegheny: Samuel H. Harper, 519 Smithfield 


Street, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Arizona: Elnora Larkin, Room 16, 210 West 


Adams Street, Phoenix, Arizona 

Central New York: John A Lennox, 423 Oak 
Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Central Ohio: Miss Kay Kauffman, 55 East 
State Street, Columbus, Ohio 

Chicago: Miss Ramona Backus, 848 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, [llinois 

Decatur: Christine P’Simer, Decatur Youth 
Center, Decatur, Illinois 

Indiana: Miss Oranda Bangberg, 108 East 
Washington Street, Indianapolis, Indiana 

Iowa: Mrs. J. R. Battin, Camp Fire Girls, 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 

Lake Erie: Mrs. E. L. Goranson, 750 Pros- 
pect Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 

Louisiana: W. Hobart Hill, Box 1552, Alex- 
andria, La. 

Michigan: Miss Catherine V. Richards, De- 
troit Girl Scouts, 2457 Woodward Ave., 
Detroit 1, Mich. 

Minnesota: Clarence Osell, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

Missouri Valley: M. E. Mise —_ Room 201, 
1020 McGee Street, Kansas City 6, Mo. 

National Capital: Rudolph Gaber, YMCA, 
Washington, D.C. 

Nebraska: Herman F. Crowell, 
Exchange, Omaha, Nebr. 

New England: Mrs. C. P. 
Rd., Brookline, Mass. 
Vew Jersey: Louise M. Arangis, 820 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 
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New York: Ralph D. Roehm, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York 17, , - 


Northeastern New York: Andrew F. Allen. 
N. Y. State Dept. of Health, Albany, N.Y. 


Northern California: Frederique F. Breen. 
YMCA, 1030 Nevin Road, Richmond, Calif, 
Ohio Valley: Mr. James W. Pettit, Wade & 
Freeman Streets, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Ontario: Mr. C. F. Plewman, 50 Bloor 
Street, East, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
Oregon: Mr. Harold Davis, 5435 North 
Borthwick, Portland, Oregon 
Pennsylvania: Mr. W. V. Rutherford, 22nd 
and Winter Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Quebec: Miss Dias Gass, 4870 Cote des 
Neiges Road, Montreal, Quebec 
St. Louis: Mrs. Ruth Becker, 8040 Davis 
Drive, Clayton 5, Mo. 

San Diego County Section: Paul E. Ham. 
mand, East San Diego YMCA, 4056 Uni- 
versity Avenue, San Diego 5, Calif. 

San Joaquin: J. Wendell Howe, 611 A Street. 
Taft, Calif. 

Southeastern: Mrs. Kathryn F. Curtis, Camp 
Illahee, Brevard, N. C. 

Southern California: Kenneth Zinn, YMCA. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Southwest: Mr. Orrin Blanchard, YMCA, 
Houston, Texas 

Tennessee Valley: 
of State Parks, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

Tri-State: Ward Akers, Jonesboro, Ark. 

Washington: Major J. E. Jones, P. 0. Box 
1840, Seattle 11, Washington 

Wisconsin: R. Alice Drought, Auer Park. 
Pewaukee, Wisconsin. 
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Henry G. 
303 State 








Application for Membership 


THE AMERICAN CAMPING ASSOCIATION 
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Signed ... 


Position in relation to camp ..... 





[] Camp Membership ($10.00 per year) 
[] Sustaining Membership ($25.00 per year) 
[] Individual Membership ($5.00 per year) 


[ ] Student (or Counselor) Membership ($3.00 per year) 
for which I enclose check, money order, 


cover. 
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Better Do It Now? 


OU ARE sincerely advised 

not to wait until spring to 

make repairs and correc- 
tions that can be made this fall. 
Of course, new equipment is hard 
to obtain now, but it may be just 
as difficult next spring and if that 
is so, isn’t it likely to be used as 
an excuse for carrying on in the 
same old way? 


Here is a check list of what we 
believe to be must be done’s be- 
fore this year’s summer camp is 
sealed up for the winter months 
(if it’s not to be used during the 
winter) : 

(1) Drain all water pipes which 
lie above frost line, and discon- 
nect where necessary for protec- 
tion. 

(2) Final cleaning of grease trap 
(we hope that your camp is not 
one of those where the unsound 
opinion is held that a grease trap 
needs to be cleaned once a year, 
when it should be done every 
week.) 


(3) Kitchen scrubbed and 


a—the kitchen range and smoke 
pipes protected against rust 
with a coat of grease. Per- 
haps you should cover the top 
of the chimney to keep out 
rain or snow that may cause 
rust. If metal protection is 
needed beneath the back of 
the range, now is the time to 
put it in. 


b—every particle of perishable 
food removed and disposed of. 


c—all dishes washed, sterilized, 
and stacked upside down in 
closed closets, to prevent con- 
tamination by rodents. 


d—greasy rags or mops burned 
or stored in fireproof contain- 
ers outside of buildings with 
paint and flammable material. 


e—dish closet doors repaired so 
that they are as flyproof and 
as dust-proof as_ possible. 
There are a rapidly dwindling 





few that keep the dishes on 
open shelves exposed to flies 
and dust in summer, and the 
raids of rats, mice, and other 
rodents in winter. 


f—clean, repair, paint, and other- 
wise put the hot water heater 
in readiness for next year’s 
camp. If the tank is not en- 
cased in asbestos or other ef- 
fective insulating material, 
this is the time to do it. Your 
hot water supply may be the 
key to many a health problem 
in your camp. There must be 
plenty of it and it must be 
180° for dish rinsing. 


g—the cooling units will certain- 
ly need a thorough overhaul- 
ing. A temperature below 50° 
at all times is an absolute 
must. Few kitchen type ice 
refrigerators can be kept at a 
safe temperature when kept in 
the kitchen. Move your ice 
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Each Sunday the New York Herald 
Tribune is read by 700,000 families... 
44% with children, two-thirds of 
whom are under 15. To many of these 
youngsters vacation can be summed 
up in one exciting word—CAMP. 


Because these camp-minded people 
read the Herald Tribune, camp direc- 
tors have found it wise and practical 
to place their advertisements (right 
now is not too early) in this news- 
paper...aS a sure means of having 
their announcements seen by the 
very people who want the informa- 
tion...and intend to follow it through. 
For details about the Camp Directory, 
rates and closing dates, write to the 


School and Camp Service, New York Herald Tribune 


(The Camp Directory appears in THIS WEEK 


230 West 41st Street, New York 18, N. Y. Magazine Section of the Herald Tribune.) 











Camp Life Builds Character 
By Angele Pati 


OME is the best place 
in the world for chil- 





dren. But, like every 
other experience in _ life, 
home becomes so much a 


matter of course that it is 
taken for granted, even to 
the extent of being ignored. 

A good summer camp al- 
lows the children to work es- 
sential jobs. Home often is 
too hurried for that, or its 
conditions do not permit it. 


In camp there is time for 


housework, need for co-oper- 
ation of the group and its 
leaders. That co-operation is 
not artificially prepared. It 
arises out of the way of life 
that is laid down. 

One of the best disciplines 
of camp life is the group opi- 
nion, freely expressed; the 
group. pressure frankly 
brought to bear on each 
member to promote unity, 


harmony and achievement, 
both personal and communal. 


Then, there is what to 
many of us is most important 
— the opportunity to get 
close to nature. The feel of 
moss under the feet, the vast 
reach of heaven, day and 
night, that fairly stretches 
the soul even faintly aware 
of it. 


These experiences are inti- 
macies with Mother Nature 
that build the spiritual values 
at the base of sound charac- 
ter. 

Remember that a_ good 
camp is a place where chil- 
dren are busy at worth while 
things; a place where they 
face Nature and learn her 
ways; a place that inspires 
children to work and pray. 


Reprinted from Chicago Daily 
News June 4, 1946 








box out of the cooking rooin 
heat; even then it may fail. 
Most ice refrigerators are too 
crowded and under-iced. The 
walk-in box with an electre 
or gas unit can be the solution, 
and even with ice it may he 
successful if there is plenty of 
it. 
(4) Put the Health Lodge in 
“hospital clean’’ order. Scrub and 
paint the walls (white, or isn’t 
green or gray tint easier on the 
eyes?), floor, storage cabinets 
and furniture. Store first aid e- 
quipment and pack away bedding 
so that it will not mildew. 
(5) If cabins are used for sleep- 
ing quarters, have them thorough- 
ly cleaned, beds, screens and shut- 
ters repaired, and measure each 
cabin carefully to determine the 
maximum capacity. Allow thirty 
square feet for each camper oc- 
cupant as a minimum, with not 
less than two feet between the in- 
side edge of each bed. It is very 
unwise to ever violate this space 
allotment. Better to put up tem- 
porary quarters, or even refuse 
more campers, than to crowd 
them together. 
(6) The waterfront equipment— 
piers to be taken in, boats and 
canoes ashore and out of the 
weather—certainly. That must be 
done. 
(7) Every bit of material equip- 
ment from nails to water tank 
must be taken care of. 
(8) Clear all flammable mater'- 
al away from buildings before fall 
forest fire season gets under way. 
Rake up and bury leaves or burn 
them in a safe place. 





Abstracted from ‘Health and Safety,” July- 
August, 1946, published by Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 
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TROPHIES & MEDALS 
The Finest in Contest A- 
wards. Trophies, Medals, 
Plaques and other Prizes 
available for all Major 
Sports. Write Dept. C for 
Free, Illustrated Circular of 
our complete line. 


EDWIN W. LANE CO. 
32 W. Randolph St., Chicago 1, !I!. 
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THE IDEAL 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Give every counselor and other 
members of your staff a gift they 
will long remember—a $2.50 an- 
nual subscription to 


CAMPING MAGAZINE 
181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N.J. 


Send orders now 
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News Notes 


Stencils for Craft Work 


Of particular interest to craft counselors is 
a new set of fast-color paints for the decoration 
of fabrics by amateurs which is announced by 
American Crayon Co., Sandusky, Ohio. Known 
as Prang Textile Colors, it includes 10 one-ounce 
bottles of paints in various colors, stencils for a 
number of decorative designs, stencil paper for 
making new stencils, stencil knife for cutting 
and brush for paint application. Booklets of 
instructions are also included. The set comes at- 
tractively packaged, ready for use. 


New Vacuum Food Carriers 


The new postwar AerVoiDs, made by Vacuum 
Can Co., 25 So. Hayne Ave., Chicago, are vacu- 
um insulated food and liquid carriers designed 
to alleviate the problems of keeping food hot 
and transporting hot foods. These stainless steel 
carriers will keep their contents hot from 6 to 12 
hours, it is claimed. Readily portable, indoors or 
outdoors, AerVoiD carriers should enable bet- 
ter utilization of kitchen workers and more ser- 
vice from fewer workers. The food carriers are 
available in 2, 3, 4 or 5 pan assemblies, besides 
a single chamber model. Advantages claimed by 
the manufacturer are that foods stored in these 
containers are sealed against outside contamina- 


tion and kept hot by their own heat, not con- 
tinuous application of outside heat, and that 
they require no instailation, practically no up- 
keep or maintenance and are easily cleaned. 


Prefabricated Cabins 


Among the prefabricated models supplied by 
General Housing Co., 2121 North Beckley, Dal- 
las 8, Texas, are several which may be of inter- 
est to camp architects and designers. Several 
models are available, among them a two-unit 
combination which provides one unpartitioned 





room 16’ x 32’ with two unframed entrance 
doors, 16 window openings (12 with screen, four 
with Cel-O-Glass.) The manufacturer states 
that bunk houses, mess halls, and storage quar- 
ters are but a few of the many applications for 
this two-unit combination. 


Other combinations include multiple unit din- 























PFAELZER BROTHERS FIT INTO 
YOUR PLANS .. . NOW! 


Condiments, desserts, sauces, dehydrated foods 
and concentrates are mighty important to the 
success of your camp. They spell flavor, variety, 
to your menus . . . economy and convenience, 
for your kitchen and camping trips. 


Pfaelzer Brothers are able to furnish you with 
the same high qual- 
ity, low cost items 
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that are supplied to 
the country’s lead- 
ing hotels and res- 


FREE CATALOG 


Write today for your free 
copy of Food Specialties 
Catalog. It’s chock-full of 
money, labor, space-sav- 
ing, tasty, high-quality 
food items. 
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THE HOUSE OF PERSONALIZED SERVICE 


ae FOOD SPECIALTIES FOR CAMPS 


taurants ... food specialties that enhance your 
cooking and make simple dishes, zestful, appe- 
tizing. Why not investigate today? 


See how these products will embellish every 
course in every meal... from soup to dessert. 
Your campers will go for them in a big way. 


Write today for FREE CATALOG that will help 


you minimize your food problems. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINDIS 
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LEATHERCRAFT 
MATERIALS 
LUCITE KITS 


A complete stock of 
Quality Leather, Lac- 
ings, Linings, Tools, 
Patterns, Genuine Lu- 
cite Fittings, Instruction 
Books, Craft Projects, 
etc. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
HEADQUARTERS FOR 
28 YEARS 


Write for Catalog 


OSBORN BROS. 


223 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


PROJECTS 


The Country’s Largest Summer Camp Insurance 
Brokers! 


























All types of insurance services for private, 
institution and organization camps. 


Conk Phiyhance 


THE CAMe BROKERAGE COMPANY: a.n. 
80 John Street, New York 7 BOwling Green 9-8080 


Member American Camping Assn. 


Associated office: Wheeler & Taylor, Inc. 
Great Barrington, Mass. 

















DO YOU WANT TO 


SELL or BUY 
A CAMP?....A SCHOOL? 


List your needs with our real estate department. All 
information kept in strict confidence. Transactions 
made by this bureau exceed that of all individual 
agencies combined. 


SALES—LEASES—MERGERS—PARTNERSHIPS 


NATIONAL BUREAU OF PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


522 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-8840 














BE SAFE © PREVENT EPIDEMICS © USE 


RICHINE C 


The One Dishwashing Compound 
that 


STERILIZES AS IT WASHES 





Send for free sample and complete information 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO.., Inc. 








1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 





ing halls, one and two room cabins, etc. 
An interesting folder describing these Texas 
Pre-Fab models will be sent on request. 


U-C Lite Has New Handlamp 


A new, small-sized, portable electric hand 
lamp, Big Beam No. 211, is being manufactured 
by the U-C Lite Manufacturing Co., 11 E. Hub- 
bard St., Chicago. Powered by two standard dry- 
cell lantern batteries, this lamp is claimed to 
throw a beam 1,500 feet long and, by a simple 
focus adjustment, to spread the light over a 
wide area. It is said to be light in weight, com- 
pact, weatherproof, and should have wide ap- 
peal to camp operators. 


Proportioneers Affiliate 


Builders Iron Foundry of Providence, R.I. an- 
nounces the formation of a new affiliate, Build- 
ers-Pacific, Inc., a California corporation with 
main office at 921 University Avenue, Berkeley. 
They will represent %Proportioneers, Inc.%, 
manufacturers of constant rate and flow propor- 
tional chemical solution pumps for water and 
sewage systems, camps, swimming pools, etc.; 
the Walker Process Equipment, Inc., manufac- 
turers of processing equipment for water and 
sewage plants; and other manufacturers. 


Camp Architect 


Russell D. Bailey, landscape architect and 
community planner, of New Bedford, Pa. and 
Sandston, Va., announces the opening of a new 
office at Sandston, Va. Master planning of or- 
ganized camps for efficient and attractive ar- 
rangement is a major phase of the work of this 
office. 


New Dust Eliminator 


If you were annoyed by a dusty baseball dia- 
mond or volleyball court at your camp this 
summer, you may be interested in Gulf Sani- 
Soil-Set, a liquid, said to -be odorless and non- 
staining, for the elimination of dust. Made of a 
special petroleum base, Sani-Soil-Set is said to 
contain added chemicals with germ-killing prop- 
erties. It is reported that a surface exposed to 
this agent becomes slightly darker and free from 








Crart LeatTHeErRs 


TOOLS @® LACING ®@ ACCESSORIES 


Catalogue on Request Mail Orders Filled 


J. J. CONNOLLY—Established 1892 
181 William St. New York 7, N. Y. 
























MAK-A-BOW and ARROW KIT. 


rt i -FINISHED 58” LEMONWOOD 
fe) | Contains a SEMI-FINIS 


7 _7q BOW.Hemp string. Prepared materials for 6 arrows. 
rng Diagrammed 4 page folder. Sells retail for $3.75. 











Bow--6 Arrows --Complete Set.. $2.95 
L. C. WHIFFEN CO. Sansunce 3 wie 
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glare and that one application is sufficient for 
an entire year or season. Sani-Soil-Set is a prod- 
uct of the Gulf Oil Corporation. 


Gen. Eisenhower Visits Camp 


General Dwight 
D. Eisenhower, 
= chief of staff, paid 
@ a surprise visit to 
— campers at the 
si Y M C A C am p 
* Manito-Wish at 
Boulder Junction, 
» Wisconsin, on 

July 21. He is 
shown chatting 
with a group of 
young campers on 
the steps of Nash 

Lodge. 





New Gas Heater 


Atlantic City—Camp operators will be inter- 
ested in an entirely new type gas heater that 
operates on liquefied petroleum gas as well as 
natural or manufactured gas, and that is said 
by its sponsors to be completely proof against 
explosion, fire and asphyxiation hazards. It was 
shown for the first time at the convention of the 
American Gas Association. 


The new heater is the Saf-Aire Gas Heater 
with patented Lundstrom Safety Vent which 
eliminates flues, vent-pipes, ducts and unsightly 
chimneys. The heater is wall-inserted and pro- 
jects into the room only 3% inches. It is cov- 
ered by an ornamental panel and because it is 
so inconspicuous has been compared to an in- 
visible furnace. Of all-aluminum construction, 
it is simple, light and compact—easy and inex- 
pensive to install, the manufacturers say. 


Audubon Screen Tours 


The Los Angeles Audubon Society has made 
an announcement of the new 1946-47 Screen 
Tours, meetings to be held at Patriotic Hall, 
1816 Figueroa Street, Los Angeles. Nationally- 
known lecturers on natural history will present 
colored films on subjects of interest to nature 
lovers. Further information may be obtained 
by writing Mr. Walter Scott, Treasurer, Audu- 
bon Sereen Tours Club, 967 S. Sydney Drive, 
Los Angeles 22, Calif. 
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APPLIQUE FELT KIT No. 83 


This kit contains 1 lb. of assorted color felt in 
various size pieces for making purses, costume 
jewelry, applique and childrens’ handbags, etc. 


The felt in this kit is of a fine grade wool 
inixture. The contents are equal to about 4 sq. 
yards. 


PP i a a al $1.55 
FUN WITH FELT CORP. 


118 East 28th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
reaches — 





Families with Children?! 


Now iiilering its 21st year of service to the na- 

tion’s Families with Children, PARENTS’ 

MAGAZINE has attained the million mark in 

circulation — all of which is concentrated in the 

homes of families with children, your only en- 
: rollment prospects! 


= 13 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP IN THE CAMP FIELD 


—_ For 13 consecutive years PARENTS’ MAGA. 


ZINE has been first among all magazines which 


ee carry camp advertising. In 1946 it carried more 


than twice as much camp lineage as any other 
magazine! Positive proof of its acceptance 


- among both camp advertisers and camp enroll- 





. | ment prospects. 


__ CAMP DIRECTORY OF PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 
i As a special service to camp advertisers, 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE will reproduce in its 
_ Annual Camp Directory without charge, all 
— camp advertisements appearing in the May is- 





sue. Thousands of copies of these directories are 





— ‘distributed throughout the year. 


CAMP SERVICE BUREAU 


_ Invaluable to readers as well as advertisers, the 


__ amp service bureau gives personal attention to 


readers’ requests for information on camps. It 
recommends camps to suit individual cases and . 


keeps camps informed so that they may follow 


up inquiries. 


Reach your best enrollment 


prospects directly through 





PARENTS’ MAGAZ 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue, New York | 


Send Today For Special 
Camp Advertising Rates 
and Time Discounts 
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31st Annual 


NATIONAL 
HOTEL 
EXPOSITION 


NOVEMBER 11th-14th 
i irma" 
Charles L. Ornstein, Chairma 
est Exposition & 
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FELLOWCRAFTERS’ 
BIG, NEW CATALOGUE 


lists manuals, tools and sup- 
plies for almost every craft. 
Indispensable to art teachers, 
therapists, craftwork hobby- 
ists. 


= 





READY NOW! 


Order your copy today. 


26-28 OLIVER ST. 


BOSTON 10, MASS.» 











CLASSIFIED 
MARKET PLACE 





Position Wanted 


PRIVATE CAMP DIRECTORSHIP for 
1947 season. Master’s degree in Educa- 
tion, 15 years’ teaching experience. Camp- 
ing experience includes counselor (5 
years), business manager (3. years), camp 
director (2 years) in large organization 
camp. New England, Middle Atlantic 
coast preferred. Write Box 492, Camping 
Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, 
N. J. 
Wanted to Buy 

WANTED TO BUY, lease or share camp 
in Michigan, Ohio or Indiana lake regions 
or site suitable for same. State all par- 
ticulars as to price, location, area and 
lake frontage. Write Box 495, Camping 
Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, 
N. J. 

WANTED TO BUY or rent boys’ camp, 
preferably in Minnesota or northern Wis- 
consin. Write Box 497, Camping Maga- 
zine, 181 Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 

For Sale 

SALE OR LEASE—One of the finest 
medium-sized camps in heart of Maine 
camp region, near White Mountains. %4- 
mile lake frontage. Newly painted; fully 
electrified. $15,000; favorable terms. 
Write Box 496, Camping Magazine, 181 
Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 
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Our Advertisers 


New products and new methods can save you time and money. Don’t 
fail to read the advertising pages of every issue of Camping Magazine. 

































































The Camp Brokerage Company .... 24 
SR ART ENE, AT RRO 21 
J. J. Connolly . 24 
i sialon cas st tcoaldlvccodiinedlighonssblasiset sucaasiaalata 26 
Fun with Felt Corp. 25 & 28 
Edwin W. Lane Company -* 
National Bureau of Private Schools .............. 24 
National Hotel Exposition 000000000000... 26 
New York Herald Tribune 22 
EEL LL EPO OO TOTO RAEN PTET TO 24 
Parents Magazine 25 
Ben Pearson Company 4 
Pfaelzer Brothers 23 
Richmond Oil, Soap and Chemical Company, Inc. 24 . 
John Sexton Company 2 








Wallace and Tiernan Company, Inc. > 27 


L. C. Whiffen Company 











Where To Buy It 


A classified list of the products of advertisers in this issue of Camping 
Magazine. Use it as your buying guide when purchasing for your camp. 


CRAFT MATERIALS 








































































































I dar snp nchecinnnbioebieovnai tel pvennsnislsdesaaiionlilinnilntbtie 24 
ELE LE OT LIL 26 
EEE ORD Dee OE TE a RTE TN Or 25 & 28 
SLES a OS CE OT Te ET oN 24 
Ben Pearson Company 4 
L. C. Whiffen Company ©... nnn cence cece cceeceecceeecceeee 24 
EQUIPMENT 

Wallace and Tiernan Company, Un. oo. ceecccececseseseeeeeeee veeeeeeeseeeees 27 
FOOD 

sila butonbislan slop osedalbsicaeldaswciabiostl 23 
LL LT a 2 
INSURANCE 

The Camp Brokerage Comm palny .....0...........ccccccesceccssssnessssssnsesnsssneesssssnssensesanessessneesneesen 24 
MEMENTOS, PLAQUES, Etc. 

Edwin W. Lane Company o.0........c.cccccccceccceceececseeeeseeeee 22 
OUTFITTERS 

ED ee 21 
PUBLICATIONS 

DI re I I este ccnnecetetcamsnsecinsonesereenssemnsencslsensintapenanensnennenniis 22 
inetd iddpennlpsbiocanslaniiniasioaal 25 
SUPPLIES 

Richmond Oil, Soap and Chemical Company, Inc. 24 
MISCELLANEOUS 

National Bureau of Private Schools o2....ccccccccecccecccceccessessecsesecseesecsseneseeceeseesees 24 
National Hotel Exposition 26 





ESTABLISHED GIRLS’ CAMP, vicinity 
Asheville, North Carolina. Completely 
equipped for 225 people (180 campers). 
Full 1947 enrollment. Price $175,000. 
Write Box 494, Camping Magazine, 181 
Chestnut Ave., Metuchen, N. J. 


GIRLS’ CAMP, one of the finest in North- 
ern Wisconsin. 17th year, fully equipped, 
clientele of 40 at $350.00 tuition. Reason: 
retirement. Write John Mors, 228 North 
LaSalle St., Chicago 1, IIl. 


UNDEVELOPED wooded 22 acre tract of 
land on Moose Lake, Wisconsin, 23 miles 
from Hayward. Thousand feet of shore 
line; all high ground. Write Box 493, 
Camping Magazine, 181 Chestnut Ave. 
Metuchen, N. J. 
Help Wanted 

WATER SPORTS MAN and other coun: 
selors, for established private boys’ camp 
in Northern Minnesota. Eight weeks 
camp session. Write Mr. and Mrs. John 
A. Alvey, Jr., 6648 Oakland Ave., St. ous 
10, Mo. 
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